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population, cannot be brushed aside easily and must be 
considered in the settlement of Far Eastern issues ; and 
that consideration undoubtedly will be embarrassed at 
times by the affirmed purpose of the people of the Pacific 
slope of this continent and those in Australia to bar 
Japanese immigration. There will be difficulties en- 
countered if and when the disarmament problem touches 
the land forces of Europe. But, in spite of all that, we 
repeat our conviction that the great forces of humanity 
that are working on the one hand for higher ideals and 
for good-will, and on the other hand for relief from the 
terrible price the world is paying for the old methods, 
will converge into a powerful, compelling, motive power 
when the conference gathers about the table in Wash- 
ington. 

There seems to be a growing belief that the confer- 
ence will inevitably expand beyond its stated function — 
that of dealing with armament and the Far Eastern 
questions. Conviction spreads that inevitably, when the 
statesmen of the great powers meet one another with the 
world pressure for peace behind them, they will be 
driven, whether they wish it or no, to action on an asso- 
ciation of nations. Frequent expressions in important 
quarters show that the thought expressed in the Advo- 
cate op Peace in the past, namely, that this conference 
will meet in a peace psychology, whereas that of Paris 
met in a war psychology, is in the minds of many men. 
The very fact that this thought is finding new lodg- 
ments illustrates the extent to which the people gener- 
ally are recovering their perspective, and are seeking 
constructive steps. 

Very fortunately there has been no sign of jealousy 
of the new conference among those attached to the 
League of Nations. The agency of the League of Na- 
tions concerned with disarmament has welcomed the 
Harding conference through expressions of its leaders. 
Others foremost in championing the work of the League 
in various countries have spoken in similar vein. It is 
a good thing that there is no self-seeking thus far, no 
small pride of opinion, among the men and women 
working along different paths but toward the same goal 
of peace. 

TESTIMONY FROM THE NEW NATIONS 

Theee is encouraging evidence of the extent of the 
demand for peaceful methods in world relations, 
in statements printed in the London Times from the 
prime ministers of three of the commonwealths in the 
world-girdling British Empire. Mr. Hughes, of Aus- 
tralia, Mr. Meighen, of Canada, and Mr. Massey, of New 
Zealand, representing different interests and primarily 
concerned with somewhat different problems, join, in 



whole-hearted approval of the move made by the Amer- 
ican President. 

To Mr. Hughes, long an advocate of renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese pact in such form as would be agreeable 
not only to England and Japan, but to the Pacific do- 
minions of Great Britain and to this country, the Hard- 
ing disarmament .conference appears a parallel step with 
such renewal, in the path to settlement of Pacific prob^ 
lems, and insuring the peace of the world. There may be 
a difference of opinion as to the soundness of Mr. Hughes' 
emphasis of the value of the Anglo- Japanese pact, but 
the prayer voiced by him, "that everything will be done 
to insure the consummation of the world's hope," shows 
the ardor of his pursuit of the great end, whatever vari- 
ance there may appear in methods favored in approach- 
ing that end. 

And for Americans, the Canadian Premier, Mr. 
Meighen, expressed a thought that is wholly satisfactory 
when he said of Mr. Harding's proposal: "To a dis- 
tracted world it offers a new hope, a promise of relief 
from the uncertainties and apprehensions that have 
clouded the future. Nowhere will it be welcomed more 
eagerly than in Canada; for it has been the unwavering 
belief of Canadians that the issues involved in the ques- 
tion of armaments, as well as the closely connected prob- 
lems of the Pacific and the Far East, can be best settled 
by full and frank consultation among the nations chiefly 
interested — that is, by the method of free conference. 
Their belief is based on their experience of this, method 
in the New World, and they will unquestionably seek 
every means to insure that success results from this 
momentous proposal." 

Mr. Massey, while apparently somewhat pessimistic 
as to the possibility of peace for all time, voiced the be- 
lief that the whole world is wearied of strife and is look- 
ing for a long continuation of peace. He believes that 
the time is opportune for the great conference, to for- 
mulate principle and policies that will establish peace at 
least for generations. 



THE BRYCE LECTURES AID 

There is large profit, f or the intelligence of this 
country and of the entire civilized world, in the 
very notable series of addresses made by Viscount James 
Bryce before the Institute of Politics at Williams Col- 
lege. Our understanding is that these and other lec- 
tures delivered before the Institute are to be gathered 
into book form, for the careful study of those interested 
in an understanding of the international situation. 
. That is fortunate. Lord Bryce has brought to the con- 
sideration of the Versailles Treaty, for example, an 
amazing fund of information of the historical back- 
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ground of the issues before the Paris conference, a fine 
humanitarian impulse, and his wonderful gift for dis- 
passionate analysis and judgment. It will be tremen- 
dously helpful to every one seeking light upon what was 
done at Paris and guidance in the supplementary and 
corrective steps that must be taken, to have the mature 
wuj'om at hand of this wonderful old man of letters and 
diplomacy. 

With the disarmament conference coming on and the 
strong possibility that it will expand its service beyond 
the consideration of disarmament proper and of the Far 
Eastern questions into the field of world readjustment 
and reorganization, the Bryce lectures should have a 
splendid clarifying influence. And in the primary busi- 
ness of the conference, that of effecting disarmament, 
new strength will be given to those trying to achieve this 
vastly important result by such simple, yet impressive, 
words as Lord Bryce used, in his address of August 9, 
to show the futility of the old system of international 
methods and the corrective work yet to be done. 

"It was nervousness and tremulousness [said Lord 
Bryce] which led the greater European States to in- 
crease from year to year their naval and military arma- 
ments, till in 1914 there were some who seemed to wish 
for war in the hope that the decision it was to bring 
would put an end to costly preparations for it. The price 
has been paid and the result desired has not been at- 
tained." 

Those words, simple as they are, constitute an indict- 
ment of the old system that even a child can understand. 
Picture it! No rational government for the world; 
every nation nervously watching its neighbors; every 
nation becoming more "jumpy" as it watched ; more and 
more armaments and vaster outlays of money; until 
finally some of those suffering under the system craved 
the cataclysm of war as a cure. The reductio ad ab- 
surdum in international affairs, if ever it appeared, if 
we may think of so terrible a blow to literally millions 
of homes and peace-loving people, caught in the mesh 
of hellish circumstances, as properly to be termed ab- 
surd. And, as Lord Bryce points out so concisely and 
yet so powerfully, even the inconceivable price paid has 
not yet yielded the remedy. 

To pass to another phase of Lord Bryce's comment, 
there is something of the sanity-restoring quality of the 
broad sunlight in his words regarding the habitual atti- 
tude of peoples toward one another. When he said that 
"each people is much more apt to disparage the merits 
of others," and that this "habit, odious in private between 
individual men, passes uncensured in practice toward a 
foreign people, because each people likes to find grounds 
for believing in its own superiority," he preached a ser- 
mon that all the nations would do well to take to heart, 
ours no less than the others. It will contribute mightily 



toward understanding and peace between nations if there 
can be established, in their attitude toward each other, 
something of the mutual respect, and something of the 
self-examination in connection with judging others, that 
prevails among gentlemen in their individual relations. 
We have referred elsewhere to the desirability of Amer- 
icans thinking of the West Virginia industrial war, of 
the Georgia peonage, and of the Tulsa riots, when they 
sit themselves in judgment upon Mexico. That will 
serve as an illustration of the remedy for the fault that 
Lord Bryce finds between peoples — a fault as odious be- 
tween peoples as he has truly stated it to be between 
individuals. 

Lest it be thought that the tendency in the addresses 
before the Institute of Politics was condemnatory, atten- 
tion should be called to the first address by Count Paul 
Teleky, on "The Place of Hungary in European His- 
tory." There is cause for rejoicing in American hearts 
in his statement that "the unusual spirit which has 
dominated the diplomacy of the United States in Hun- 
gary since the armistice has been encouraging to us. 
The thought uppermost in the minds of your representa- 
tives has obviously been that hostilities have ceased. 
The foundation for a new departure in diplomacy is 
here, and one in the development of which small nations 
have a vital interest. One of your diplomatists, in de- 
scribing that policy to me, said that it 'aimed at such a 
development of international relations that co-operation 
would supplant destructive rivalry as the dominating 
idea of diplomacy.' " It is an agreeable thought for the 
masses of the American people that their representatives 
are so accurately interpreting in their dealings with 
Hungary the finest purpose of the best American intelli- 
gence and character. 



THE LESSON OF WEST VIRGINIA 

Our jingoes, who are so ready to have this country 
rush troops into Mexico to "restore order" when 
anything goes wrong there and so much engaged in 
lamentations over the shortcomings of smaller neighbor 
peoples, would do well to turn their eyes for a while to 
West Virginia and at the same time turn their thoughts 
inward. For nearly a year and a half a large section 
of that State, lying directly in the path of the westward 
movement of the colonists who first started from the 
seaboard back through the hills, has been in a condition 
of virtual anarchy, in which many lives have been lost 
and much property destroyed. 

It is not necessary here to attempt to assess blame, 
but there are facts standing out in this situation that 
make it an indictment against us. It is undoubtedly 
true that miners in the Mingo fields have killed men 



